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h spirits, és I 
» human ? 
were Wisxrvt for the progress and perfection of the best principles of mo- 1 
onttebe rality, I cannot but regret the deteriorating influence of general elections. ob 
sibly ge Like a mirror, they reflect to every observer the true character of our a 
phrensy, countrymen, and give the most convincing proof of the inefficiency and in- 
walling ; adaptation of the means usually employed to instruct and correct the people. 
ae What scenes have I witnessed on these occasions! exhibited in a Christian 
renee country, and before the eyes of those who are called Christian teachers! yea, hal 
=~ and even sanctioned and encorfraged by the wealthy and educated parts of 
yught on the community! Bitterness and malice mark the conversation of the op- 
| became posing parties, with a disposition to coerce each other, and to practice every { 
all kinds species of revenge. Brawling, and swearing, and revelling, and rioting é 
aes are the life of elections, and, indeed, so infatuated are some persons, as 
am nl almost to imagine that moral and religious obligations are suspended, and 
ii iieunie that the law is to be regarded as a dead letter. The worst passions of the 
nd com- human mind are aroused to accomplish an object, and men descend to 
bstantial deeds which disgrace the name of any honest man. Gluttony and drunk- 
rve tran- enness are the usual auxiliaries ; by these, the little reason that may remain 
= is dethroned, in order to make men capable of deeds of infamy. Drink- 
unication . . . . 
cites ing, revelling, and carousing are carried on to a dreadful extent, and no 
sp being man who recollects the system of ‘‘ open houses,” can reflect upon it but 
e of any with horror. Oh! what will those candidates and their committees have 
nbers, to to answer for, who succeeded in their election by deluging the people with 
it begets drink! Are such ever likely to benefit their country? In the midst of 
o inged- profuse waste, these occasions are the most impoverishing to the working 
class. Tempted by the general excitement, the poor leave their employ- 
EN. ment, and sacrifice their time, while the tradespeople, in many instances, - 


neglecting their domestic and commercial engagements, spend their time in 
electioneering, whatever be the consequence. Convinced, as I am, that there 
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never can be a real national reform, without a personal reform, I am distressed 
to perceive that the first alleged important step to the former (the election 
of representatives) is actually made the means of preventing the latter. 
The free and frequent choice of our representatives accords with the 
constitution, and with right ; and in these days of general corruption, were 
this right well used, and not abused, the good effects would soon be felt by 
society at large. No reasoning, however, is necessary to prove, that, in- 
stead of viewing the occasion as a season for exercising our calm, unbias- 
ed judgments, and giving our suffrages simply for the ulterior object of 
our country’s good, men are actuated by the basest motives, practise op- 
pression in open day, and are ready to sacrifice honour, consistency, con- 
science, and patriotism at the shrine of selfishness. In disposition, so 
far as I have been able to judge, there is no difference betwixt the rich and 
poor; loyalty, good government, reform and retrenchment, and national 
happiness, are words easily pronounced ; but present a bribe, in the shape 
of custom, orders, prospects of orders, or plenty of meat and drink, and how 
few there are who are not eager to swallow it!* Many working men, fear- 
ing the loss of their employment, vote as their masters direct, whilst shop- 
keepers and tradesmen, with a sycophancy of manner, of which the work- 
ing people are incapable, are eager to shew their partizanship towards the 
man who has favours to confer. With many it is purely an arithmetical 
decision ; the probable amount of custom decides the choice. ‘* Why, 
your friend has promised Mr. his vote” said I, to a neighbour, 
“although his best wishes are for his opponent.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, 
‘*for the best of all reasons.” ‘‘ What reason is that?”  ‘‘ His own in- 


terest, to be sure!” Can we wonder at corruption among the elected, when 
the electors are base enough to barter their right for a mess of pottaze? 
While the market is furnished with wares of this description, purchasers 
with the material are sure to appear. And the man who sells his own right 
for interest, ought not to complain if his representative, in return, make 
self interest the measurement of every vote that he gives. Depend upon 
it, this is often determined beforehand. What could induce a gentleman 
of rank, whose habits are so far removed from intercommunity with the 
working classes, to visit every hovel, every cellar, every workshop, and to 
beg for their support, if we quit him of this motive? Do we find gentle- 





* On a canvass at a certain workshop in this town, one of the workmen, being asked 
several times by the candidate for the promise of his vote, after a significant silence, said, 


“I am so dry, I cannot speak!” 













































ssed men; generally, ready to-come forward to labour arduously, night after 
tion night, for the good of others? and can we suppose that disinterestedness 
. begins when a man becomes a candidate for parliament? Even in con- 

the tested elections, sincerity will often be respected, but individuals who are on 
vere one side, at another side, and at any side where interest prompts, deserve 
tt by to be detested by all. 
, in- Poverty, sheer poverty, induces some men to submit to the dictation 
yias- of others, and for them some little excuse may be made; but none for those 
t of who wantonly invade the rights of conscience, and compel others to sur- TI 
op- render their judgments at their feet. 1 equally disapprove of the intimi- | 
con- dations expressed, and too often practised, by the working mer. towards lf 

, 80 shopkeepers and others, and of the spinning master, the manufacturer, ih 
and gr the builder, yoking his men to his opinion as to the fitness of a candi- ¢ 
onal date. A master has.no more right to demand the votes of his workmen, 
nape or to tamper with them, in order to induce them to violate their feelings, 

how than he has to insist upon them believing Ais creed, or attending his 

fear- place of worship. A mutual agreement to do certain work for certain 

hop- wages, can give no master even a pretext for claiming the votes of his = 
ork- men. None but little tyrants omdespots would dare to attempt it. As soon iy 
: the almost should I forgive the violation of my bed, as the violation of my con- ; + 
tical science in reference to the liberty of voting as I please. And that I may fs 
Vhy, not be misunderstood, I beg to repeat it, that the men that would intimi- 

wet, date their masters, their workfellows, the shopkeepers, or others, are just 

lied, as guilty of encroaching upon common rights, as the masters to whom I . 
ine have referred. Let every man be free to choose, and free to act, and let | 
vhen no man, in any form, influence another, no, not his nearest relative, to Mi 
vre? vote contrary to his own conviction. i 
eae Tyranny and bribery are twins. Though many assume a right | 
ight to claim the votes of others, yet they blindly offer what they consi- 

nake der an equivalent. ‘‘If you vote for us, we will continue your em- 

1pon ployment; if not, we shall despense with your services,” is their under- : 
man stood language ; whilst various means are used by candidates and their 

the friends to bring over butchers, bakers, drapers, and various craftsmen by 

.d to intimations of ‘‘custom.” In some of the new borouglis, bribery and cor- 

ntle- ruption are already hard at work ; at Blackburn, barrels of ale and dozens 

ef wine have been freely dispensed to clear the road of new candidates, 

asked The party which has so long profited by the abuses of elections, and which ‘ae El 
said, was so determinately opposed to reform, seems anxious, at any expense, 


and by any means, to retain a little of its lost power. It is next to useless 
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to make laws against bribery and corruption at elections ; and to enforce 
the bribery oath upon the voters is only to increase the profanity of the 
time, for in the midst of excitement and opposition persons are almost 
ready to swear any thing. Unless men can be tied by principle and con- 
science, and taught to perform so important a duty as electing their legis- 
lators with honesty and sobriety, all restrictive laws are comparatively 
useless. I regret to say that many professors of religion seem totally to 
disregard the rights of man on these occasions, and not only are bribed 
themselves through prospects of profit, but take the most unjustifiable 
freedom in controling their men. 

There is something, in my opinion, very inconsistent in the practice 
of canvassing. The very presence of individuals is calculated, and, no 
doubt, intended, to intimidate, or to bribe the voters. And really for a 
person who professes to be the servant of the people, and to give up his 
time entirely to their interest, to go round from door to door to beg for 
promises of votes, and in addition even to this, to spend thousands of 
pounds in treating the electors, are circumstances so contrary to the na- 
ture of things, as to call forth every man’s suspicion and disgust. It is 
the electors that should seek the candidates, and not the candidates the 
electors. A lawyer or a doctor, even in the way of trade, dare not so 
much as print an advertisement, to invite support, but an M. P. has the au- 
dacity to proclaim himself at every man’s door. 

Party spirit, at elections, generally takes the place of the spirit of 
peace and patriotism; and it frequently happens that individuals, in the 
spirit of party, join the ranks of those who are the least likely to advocate, 
and act upon, the principles which they themselves profess. By some fa- 


tuity or other, the electors allow personal attachments to destroy their 
previous decisions as to the importance of principles ; and in their scram- 
bles for one man against another man, a great number never think of the 


interests of the nation. 

Electors of my country! Let me give you one word of advice. 
Useless is all your clamour for reform, unless you reform yourselves. Many 
of those who are getting the best wages are in the worst circumstances, 
and, for want of conduct, are the most wretched; so that if by poli- 
tical changes trade could be so revived that every weaver would earn his 
pound a week, unless men could be taught to be sober, and to live like ra- 
tional beings, the increase to many would be an increase of evil. Learn, 
then, this important lesson, to cultivate in your own private character, the 
same excellencies and virtues which you look for in the house of your represen- 
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tatives. And in connection with this, 1 would advise that you apply the 
same scrutiny to every one who applies for your suffrages. Instead of 
being led by the empty professions of any man, insist upon the connection 
of truly reforming principles and excellency of private character, and then 
you have the best assurances which human confidence can require, that 


you will not be betrayed. 
J. L. 





POLITICAL NOTIONS. 


I believe that there is in every civilized country a disposition to sub- 
mit to all just and reasonable laws, which are calculated to sweeten social 
intercourse, and to promote the liberty and happiness of the subject. 
That all power, by right, emanates from the people, and that the exercise 
of it ought not to depend upon their poverty or their wealth, but upon 
their intelligence and virtue. That existing forms of government ought 
to be respected, not for their antiquity, but in proportion as they promote 
the safety of the nation, and diffuse and distribute happiness among all 
classes. That changes effectedeby physical force seldom accomplish any 
permanent good ; but if they are the result of the intellectual force of a 
great majority, they are sure to do good, with little danger of reaction. 
That it is better to bear with partial evils than to create greater ones; and 
to move with the events of time, than to miscarry through precipitancy. 
I believe that a reforming operation is equally wanted in each ‘‘estate” of 
this realm ; and not the least among the people from whom their power is 
derived. That every man who complains of corruptions in government, 
and seeks to remove them, to be consistent, ought first to reform himself, 
and govern, in all his concerns, by the same principles which he is anxious 
to enforce upon others. I believe that those who have for a long time 
ruled this country have not been fairly chosen by the people, and that the 
interests of the many have been sacrificed to the advantage ofa few. That 
there is a great lack of public spirit, real liberality, and genuine patriotism, 
and that selfishness and avarice have been the accompaniments of power. 
That the exclusive sanction and support, by the state, of one form of reli- 
gion, has been the source of oppression, profligacy, hypocrisy, and irreli- 
gion. That statesmen are not fit for religion makers, but ought to con- 
fine their attention to civil affairs, and to take care that all parties are 
equally protected. That all tithes and religious imposts ought to be abolish- 
ed, and that church property, by the direction of government, ought to be 
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applied to national purposes. That the magistracy is an order cf great 
importance, but at present most inefficiently supplied. That their num. 
bers and jurisdiction should be adapted to the state of the population ; 
that age, intelligence, character, and a knowledge of the laws, are indis- 
pensable qualifications; and that the public should have a control over 
their appointment. That the administration of justice should be cheap 
and unfettered ; and that the infliction of punishment should be in a man- 
ner calculated to reform the delinquent, and to create a detestation of 
crime. That the system of pauperism, becoming so general, both in refer- 
ence to the means of subsistence, the education of children, and the pro- 
curing of medical assistance, is a disgrace to the country, whose resources 
are amply sufficient to maintain the independency of every sober, indus- 
trious, able-bodied man. That the first duty of the king and the govern- 
ment is, to protect and to provide for the people, and to see that they are 
comfortable and happy. That the morals, not less than the health and 
competency of the people, ought to be provided for; that every law which 
continues and encourages vice ought to be repealed; and that the legisla- 
tors themselves ought to be examples of every virtue. 


ORDER. 


Order is that great principle which claims an authority to arrange 
in its proper place whatever is in existence. It superintends and fixes 
itself to all the works of God. It is heaven’s first law, and equally ope- 
rative in-every part of the earth,—in the sea and the dry land. Day and 


night, summer and winter, seed time and harvest, owe their existence to 
Divine order. Without it, intelligence and design would be useless; va- 
riety, the charm of nature, claims it as its especial guardian. It is this 
that secures our enjoyments, for whatever the world may supply, if 
not served up by this agent, the best gifts would be useless. It is in fact 
the law of perpetuation, for without it, existence and extinction would be 
coeval. If, indeed, we can conceive of existence without order, it must 


be chaotic confusion. Happiness, in social life, is essentially connected 
with order, and lel this be but partially suspended, and we shall find our 
best enjoyments abridged. 

In all our affairs we should cultivate order; thinking, speaking, 
writing, all require order, without which any of these exercises will be 
feeble and inefficient. How incoherent are some men’s ideas, how con- 
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f great | fused their language, and how feeble their productions, for want of a mind 
num. well accustomed to regularity and reflection! This may arise from con- 
lation ; stitutional defect ; but this is no reason why we should not, and why we 
indis- cannot, make some improvement even where there is no development of 
ol over this important organ. 

cheap The lowest labourer will find the benefit of proceeding in his work by 
a man- the best system of order, and the experience of our artisans will tell 
tion of them of its great utility. If the tradesman and merchant were not to act 
. refer- by the strictest principles of arrangement, it would be impossible to get 
1€ pro- on; and when we compare the best system of keeping accounts, with ¢ 
sources chalking on the cupboard door, we see at once the bencfit of order. : 
indus- See what immense transactions, and the operations of a trade spread- '* 
overn- —} ing itself over nations and continents, are brought within the com- 


hey are pass of a few books, from which, by systematic entries, every fact can 
th and be ascertained. How interesting it is to visit a school where every article 
- which is in its place, and every exercise suited to its time, compared to that 


egisla- J} which presents general confusion,—where the dirt is swept to the corner ; 
of the room; hats, caps, and bags thrown promiscuously about; where ay 
broken slates and tattered books grace the desks, and where caprice or y 
chance dictates the exercises of the children! No matter how much time 
we have; no matter however well supplied with suitable materials; with- 
out order, we are destitute of a principle which alone can disclose their 

rrange & teal value. 

d fixes But it is domestic order to which I desire more particularly to draw the 

ly ope- ff attention of my readers. Whatever place we visit, though the people be 

av and — ever so poor, we are always pleased to see the house tidy and in good or- 

ls te der, It is true, that where we find poverty and large families, it is diffi- 

s: va- § cult to attend to arrangement; the minds of the parents become depres- 

is this — sed with their burden, and instead of being able to arrange and superin- 

yply, if tend with an active spirit, they seem borne down by their circumstances. 

in fact | The houses, too, of some poor people are so small and inconvenient that 

yuld be [they have little chance of carrying their designs of order into effect. 

t must [| When, for instance, there are ten persons, eight children and the parents, 

nected § living in a small house measuring about three and a half yards each way, 

nd our | With a single sleeping room for all the family, we cannot expect many in- 

dications of order. Even these I would not be understood entirely to ex- 

aking, clude in my remarks; but it is to others, more comfortably circumstanced, ‘oe 

will be | that I more particularly offer my advice. 

ns To render practicable the hints I here purpose to give, allow me to 
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say to the heads of families, that unless they be agreed both in their plans 
and in their importance, the work will be difficult to accomplish. Every mar- 
ried couple should consult each other’s views, and begin to act by rule; 
they should mutually agree upon the plan best suited to their circum- 
stances, and pledge themselves to support each other in carrying it into 
effect. If there be a difference of opinion, let each concede a little, until 
they agree upon a uniformity of system. I mention this particularly, be- 
cause I have known instances where domestic order has been the constant 
study of one party, but either through the ignorance, indifference, or op- 
position of the other, all attempt: to accomplish it have been fruitless. 1 
scarcely need to say, that industry, cleanliness, sobriety, and economy, as 
well as unity, are indispensable to the establishment of an orderly house. 

You have, no doubt, heard of the two great maxims—* A place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place” —‘“ A time for every thing, and 
every thing in its time:” and if you will but consider these as the two 
great domestic commandments, on which must hang every minor arrange- 
ment, little would need to be said by way of detail. Every thing in its 
place; this you cannot misunderstand. But you must first fiz the place. 
Chance or accident will not throw every requisite into the best situation, 
nor will you be able to do so yourselves at first; this requires not only 
contrivance, but decision and perseverance. Consider the design and use 
of every article within your doors, and then fix its place where it is most 
likely to contribute to that use, and where, in addition, it is likely to be 


ornamental, or, at least, not offensive to any beholder. Persons of taste 


will not only study utility but decency in appearance, and, if their cireum- 


stances will admit of it, even beauty in their arrangements. It is in ac- 
cordance with this suitability of places to things, that you meet with the 
foot scraper at the step, the fender on the hearth, and the father’s chair 
at the fire side. But places are not always so well adapted to things; 
and for want of a little thought and a regular appointment, some articles 
get fixed in the most inconvenient spot, and others, having no locality, 


are “here, and there, and every where,” while those which are seldom 
used are found under the drawers, upon the shelf, or at the bottom of the 
cradle, thrown up like wreck at the river’s bank. The chimney pieces and 
walls are often set out in the worst taste, and articles the most incongru- 
ous in character are by accident paired together. Country houses are 
most remarkable for this: here, amongst many other objects which excite 
attention, you generally find the most prominent object on the stairs to be 


the chamber convenience! Nothing, I conceive, is more annoying than 
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the occupation of our fire side cupboards with articles which are wanted 
at every meal: so soon as the man is comfortably seated from his work, 
he is sure to be disturbed with—* I want so and so out of the cupboard.” 
I advise you, then, to make at least an imaginary classification of all the 
articles you possess, and tracing their design and the time they are likely 
to be used, fix their places accordingly; and let there be no article, no, 
not even pins, without an assigned place, To some it may seem trifling; 
by the careless and (lissipated it will be contemned; but the economist 
and the domestic man will be amply repaid by a minute attention to or- 
der. Fix a suitable place for your provisions, clothing, shoes, hats, 
medicines, books, play things, and every other article: even your lumber, 
out of use, ought to have an appointed place. 

Having succeeded in fixing a place for every thing, let it be regu- 
larly enjoined on the family that every article be always put in its proper 
place. In this respect, it is quite as easy to do right as wrong; and con- 
sidering the importance of it, the great saving of time, and the prevention 
of disputes, it is wonderful that this part of domestic economy has not 
been oftener enforced. At present it is only necessary to glance into 
many houses to learn how unconscious both parents ani children are of 
the utility of fixing every thing in its place. You will see pots, pans, 
bonnets, clogs, rags, bread, &c. thrown promiscuously together ; and, in 
some cases, where gossipping prevails, the utensils and fragments of the 
dinner table undisposed of at tea time. The children, unrestrained by 
example, throw their clothes or play things just where it may happen, 
and when they are wanted again disputes and brawling go through the 
house. In a morning, you will hear one cry, ‘‘ Jem, where’s my clogs ?” 
another, ‘‘ Dost’ know ought of my gallows? I can’t find “em any where ' 
another, ‘‘ Somebody's taken my whip: I left it i’th’ kitchen.” If the 
clothes brush or shoe horn are wanted, perhaps several drawers have to 
be ransacked, and five minutes lost, at least, besides a good deal of angry 


crimination. Some of the boys’ books or slates are mislaid, and they are 
sent crying to school without them. If even a button want stitching to a 
boy’s jacket, several minutes are lost before a suitable needle and thread 
can be found. Heavy articles, scarcely ever in request, are placed in 
drawers the easiest of access, while others, which are wanted every day, 
are thrown into places the most difficult to come at. Every body must 
see the disadvantage of so much disorder. If you go to a grocer’s shop, 
whatever article you want, instead of inquiring where it is, they can go 
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immediately to the spot, and give it you: the same arrangement, the 
same punctuality, should be adopted in every family. 

‘There is,” also, as the wise man says, ‘‘a@ time for every thing ;” 
and it is proper that this should be fixed with judgment, and adhered to 
with pertinacity. In many respects the working man has the advantage, 
in this particular, over the tradesman; the hours of labour of the one are 
stated and fixed; the engagements of the other are irregular and unset- 
tled. A fired time (giving way, of course, to unavoidable circumstances) 
for each meal, for going to rest, for rising in the morning, for sending 
the children to school, &c. will be found advantageous. Instead of send- 
ing every day, and at various hours of the day, to the shop, and frequently 
when the article is wanted, how much better, when persons have the 
means, to fetch, at a certain time, what at least will serve for a week. 
Every good housewife ought to enter in a book each article, and the cost, 
which she buys, by which she can know, at any time, not only the total 
expense of keeping house, but the different items of expenditure ; and if, at 
the month or quarter end, the article of ‘‘ meat,” or ‘‘ ale,” or any other, 
seems to be too heavy, she can begin to retrench. Books, with the names 
of every article generelly used in a family, with columns for every day in 
the year, may be had, ready printed, of any of the booksellers, for about 
2s. each. Though exceedingly pinched for time are those especially who 
work by the bell, I desire to impress upon the mind of every father and 
mother the great importance of securing a /ittle time, once a day at least, 
for family instruction. Surrounded as the children are with temptations 
to vice and examples of depravity, there are no means in existence so 
suitable for counteracting them as the standing admonition and advice of 
generous hearted parents. With little room in your cottages, and perhaps 
less time on your hands, I know the difficulties you feel, yet I think they 
are surmountable ; and as it is sowing the seeds both of your own happi- 
ness and theirs, this exercise ranks among the most interesting and im- 
portant duties of your life. If you can but disengage the whole of your 
family for a quarter of an hour daily, whether it be in the morning, at 
noon, or night, for solid, useful, and pious instruction, you will be bene- 
fited yourselves, and be the means of leading your offspring in the ways 


of virtue and peace.* 





* In the teaching of children in families, the mode of instruction which I would recom- 


mend differs from that usually practised under the name of “ family worship.” Instead of 
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Order in a great measure depends upon the appointment of suitable 


' persons for every piece of work. To prevent disputes and disappointment, 


therefore, let every person in the family know his place; and if you have 
children not engaged in any regular employment, by all means set them 
to do jobs in the house. When they are young, they are fond of doing 
something, and if this disposition be suitably eucouraged, it may soon be 
formed into a habit of industry. If every individual has a particular ap- 
pointment, there will be more order and fewer disputes. 

Relying upon your good sense, nothing more need to be added. In 
these observations there may be nothing advanced but what you knew be- 
fore; but the repetition of a subject sometimes gives it importance, and 
attracts the attention of the careless. Order, you must be convinced, is 
essential to happiness and every real enjoyment: let its full meaning, 
then, be written, not upon a tablet of stone, but upon every arrangement 
in your house, your shop, or your business, and let every individual of the 


family record it in his conduct. 
J. 1. 





EASTER DUES! 


We are frequently treated in the newspapers with extracts upon the 
practices of witchcraft, to show the folly and superstition of our forefa- 
thers; and, as a treat to those who may come after us, I will record the 
following most astounding instances of clerical exactions. The shameful 
parts of the church are now pretty well laid open to public view ; and if 
the clergy will but continue, like our worthy Vicar, to act in character a 
little longer, a few years will finish up the concern. His tenacity for 


“his rights,” whether in the shape of rents, Easter offerings, potatoe 





reading, which, I fear, seldom engages or arrests the attention of children, especially when 
young, I recommend conversational instruction. Let the head of a family fix upon a sub- 
ject in his own mind, and bring it on, in the easiest and most engaging manner, before the 
children. And if I may be allowed, I will mention the following subjects, merely as speci~ 
mens. Speaking the truth; danger of bad example; love to brothers and sisters; the 
goodness of God; the life of Christ; the blessing of rain; the utility of thunder storms ; 
subordination in families; the utility of play; the execution of a murderer; the duty of 
repentance and prayer; and, particularly, any affecting occurrences which afford matter 
for illustrating moral and religious duties. These should be talked about in a manner 
suited to the capacities of children, and mixed with every indication of parental kindness. 
This should be connected with plain, affecting, but short, prayers to the Almighty for his 
blessing. The man of reflection will seldom be at a loss fur a subject. 
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tithe, mortoary dues, surplice fees, church yard and church grass per- 
quisites, &c., is so well known, that few who know him will be surprised 
at the following statement of ‘ extraordinary exactions.” 

Twenty persons were sunimoned sometime ago before the borough 
justices, to show cause oi non-payment of Laster dues, cmounting in most 
cases to sixpence-halfpenny each. I attended to my summons, and stated 
my objections before the magistrates; they confirmed the demand, and a 
notice was sent by order of two magistrates, for the amount, and 10s. 
costs. Some time after, under their warrant, the constables were en- 
gaged to levy upon the effects of the parties who had still neglected or 
refused to pay. The following bill, which immediately appeared, will ex- 
plain the transaction, and show the spirit of opposition which was raised : 

SILENT AGITATION! 

INMABPITANTS OF Preston !—The goods and chattels of your townsmen have been 
seized at the instigation of the Vicar for Easter dues! The constables have been employ- 
ed to enter the peaceful dwellings, and to carry away the furniture and property of your 
neighbours, under the mask of religion! The demand for Easter dues is a paltry, con- 
temptible, unequal, oppressive, abominable tax, for which no services are rendered, and 
which ought never to have been paid. This is the expiring grasp of the wolves in the 
church! From the following persons, who never trouble the Vicar, nor receive any ser- 
vices at his hands, the following articles have been taken: 

John Fitchie, Park-lane—Six chairs, one round table, and one set of brass fire irons, 
for a demand of 64d. by the worthy Vicar. 

James Walton, Park-lane Mill—One mahogany arm chair, hair seating, one pembroke 
table, one mahogany stand table, and two brass candlesticks, for a demand of €}d. by the 
worthy Vicar. 

Joseph Pomfret, Market-place—Fifty yards of check, which cost him 6}d. per yard, 
for a demand of 63d. by the worthy Vicar. 

E. Seddon, Avenham-road—Two fine white counterpanes, one fast coloured, and two 
pairs of sheets, for a demand of 64d. by the worthy Vicar. 

John Pomfret, King-street—Four cheese, weighing 50lbs. for a demand of 64d. by 
the worthy Vicar. 

Joseph Livesey, Church-street-—Two cheese, weighing 51]b. for a demand of 64d. by 
the worthy Vicar. 

Ralph Dawson, Friday-street—One feather bed, one linen sheet, and two chairs, for a 
demand of 64d. by the worthy Vicar. 

These will be sold by public auction in a few days. You will be specially informed 
of the time and place of sale. Alli who are friendly to religious taxation; all who wish the 
Vicar to succeed in stripping the houses of the poor; all who wish one sect to trample upon 
every other; all who are enemies to peace and pure religion, will attend, and assist in 
keeping stLeNnce while the articles are offered for sale. 

The best way to defeat ecclesiastical tyranny is, NOT TO BID at any of the goods seized 


for sale. 
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A numerous meeting was also held immediately, in which the most 
determined spirit of opposition was manifested, and the greatest excite- 
ment prevails both in town and country, in expectation of the sale. Three 
weeks have now elapsed, without any notice of sale, and what course will 
be taken to dispose of the goods is at present unknown. 

The Vicar gave an appropriate designation when he called this demand 
“paltry and contemptible ;” but paltry though it be, it amounts, if collect- 
ed, tono smallsum. The items in the two charges, ‘“‘ A man and his wife 
64d.,” and “ A single housekeeper 5d.,” would amount, in Preston only, to 
about £150; and then there are ‘‘ Boarders, communicants, widows, widow- 
ers, cow, calf, white, plough, half plough, bees, foal, wool, lambs, goose, 
mills,” and potatoes, all rated at different small sums. And it must also 
be remembered that there are eleven other townships from which he de- 
mands these said ‘‘paltry” dues; and all this without any equivalent! The 
expences, however, are not so “‘paltry;’’ we have often heard of usurers, 
and ‘‘costs” complained of, but costs at the rate of 4,500 per cent. is 
fleecing the sheep with a witness ! 

As to the justice, consistency, humanity, or policy of this exaction 
(upon which I expressed my opinfon at some length both at the meeting 
referred to, and before the magistrates) there can but be one opinion. 
But I am told it is legal. I doubt it: and indeed I should be ashamed so 
to libel the law of this country as to suppose it capable of supporting so ab- 
surd a demand as that of Easter dues. There is no act of parliament for 
this demand, and if there be an act that legalizes a demand so oppressive 
and unjust, merely because it has been a custom, I am quite sure, that 
those who are the best friends of society, until such acts be repealed, 
would advise, that customs like this, inimical to the peace and good fel- 
lowship of the community, should stand in abeyance. If the custom re- 
ferred to the performance of any other duty but that of receiving money, 
the clergy would give it up. If the Vicar stickles for legal formalities, 
what has he to say about his management of the blue school? What does 
he say to the 59th canon of the Church of England,* and to many others? 





* “Every parson, vicar, or curate, upon every Sunday and holy-day, before evening 
prayer, shall, for half an hour or more, examine and instruct the youth and ignorant per- 
sons of his parish, in the ten commandments, the articles of the belief, and in the Lord's 
prayer; and shall diligently hear, instruct, and teach them the catechisms set forth in the 
book of common prayer. And all fathers, mothers, masters, and mistresses, shall cause 
their children, servants, and apprentices, which have not learned the catechism, to come to 
the church at the time appointed, obediently to hear, and to be ordered by the minister, 
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Any thing not supported by the present intelligence of society may be 
given up, but this money. If the changes in the agriculture of the 
country had been such as greatly to diminish the tithes, would the clergy 
have been content? would they not have said that custom was capricious, 
and ought not to be followed at the expence of reason and justice? We 
are told to petition; but really to petition the legislature to abrogate the 
demand of 64d. for doing nothing, would, in fact, be like petitioning that 
lads should not ask for pace eggs in Easter week, or pancakes on Shrove 
Tuesday! One is as absurd as the other; both may be tolerated as “free 
demand is not less re- 


will offerings;” and I maintain that old ‘‘tospot’s 
spectable than the Vicar’s. However, the matter, I understand, will 
shortly be submitted to a jury of our county. One or more actions 
are commenced against the constables for trespass, which will be likely 
to bring the question to an issue. . 

Upon what are all these demands defended? The precepts of reli- 
gion? the labourer’s being worthy of his hire? No. But upon this prin- 
ciple,—if a man has bought* a living he may make the best of his bargain. 
I do detest any thing like traffic in spiritual things; the church, if it be 
good for any thing, should be an institution for diffusing religion and 
goodness abroad, and not a 'Change for spiritual brokers. No wonder 
if the jobbers sometimes get bitten, and no wonder if they try to bite 
the public, to make good their bad bargains. 

But some men are troubled with tender consciences ; and we are told 
that our Vicar is regardless of the dues for himself, but is bound to secure 





until they have learned the same. And if any minister neglect his duty herein, let him be 
sharply reproved upon the first complaint, and true notice thereof given to the bishop or 
ordinary of the place. If, after submitting himself, he shall willingly offend therein again, 
let him be suspended; if so the third time, there being little hope that he will be therein 
reformed, then excommunicated, and so remain until he will be reformed.” See also 
Canons 15, 64, 65, 66, 74. And when Mr. Wilson has kept all these laws, he may call 


again for Easter dues. 


* The Vicar himself disclaims this principle; but those whoargue in his favour constant- 
ly refer toit. The following oath is required to be taken by every clergymen: “ I doswear, that 
I have made no simoniacal payment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, by myself, 
or by any other to my knowledge, or with my consent, to any person or persons whatso- 


ever, for or concerning the procuring and obtaining of this ecclesiastical place, &c.; nor 


will, at any time hereafter, perform, or satisfy, any such kind of payment, contract, or 
promise, made by any other without my knowledge or consent: So help me God, through 
Jesus Christ!” 
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them for his successor! Were this true, he has taken the most fatal step to 
defeat his object ; but I regard this as all pretence, and dragged in to sup- 
ply the absence of better argument. There are old persons here who never 
paid Easter dues; it has never been but partially paid; the collectors 
are never nice in their discounts; and yet, while he actually claims 
credit to himself for his leniency in these particulars, he asserts at 
the same time his obligation to distress the people for his successor! Re- 
membering, no doubt, his predecesor, the Rev. Mr. Penny, who advanced 
the potatoe tithe from 4s. and 8s. to 16s. per acre, (which sum, notwith- 
standing all pretensions to custom, Mr. Wilson at present collects) he is 
wishful to emulate so much goodness and to prove himself a true friend 
to church oppression. 

Some reproach us with factious proceedings, and blame us, who, for 
the public good, submit to make so many sacrifices. These are time- 
serving patriots; they do not defend the conduct of the Vicar, and yet, 
instead of blaming him, and tracing the tendency of his proceedings, they 
affect to scorn our opposition. By and by, when success has crowned 
our efforts, they will come round and praise our magnanimity, and 
rail at our opponents. The marf, the smell of whose garment is now 
heresy, will, in the event of success, be praised as a brave patriot. But 
so true it is, that standing enormities are slow to excite abhorrence ; but 
the least deviation from the consecrate1 road of flattery and profit, in re- 
ference to our treatment of clergymen, is sure to incur censure. Conscious 
of the sincerity of my own motives, I fear no man; uninfluenced either by 
the praise of friends, or the frowns of enemies, my course is marked, and 
that is, an unremitting hostility to every ecclesiastical corruption. 


J. L. 


TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN PRESTON. 

Nothing particularly new or interesting has occurred in the opera- 
tions of the Temperance Society since my last. The meetings continue 
to overflow : about a fortnight since, the meeting was held in the Metho- 
dist chapel, and it was computed that about fifteen hundred persons were 
present. Tracts continue to be distributed, and the principles of the so- 
ciety are evidently gaining ground in the public mind. Some of the mem- 
bers have become itinerants, and by their exertions societies have been 
formed, or are forming, at Walton, Moon’s }.ill, and Bamber Bridge. 
The subject has also excited attention at Lon;ridge, Fenwortham, Ly- 
tham, and Blackpool. From the practice of frequently visiting the mem- 
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bers, we learn with regret, that many of the members, who, faithful to 
one part of the pledge, abstain from spirits, do not know the bounds of 
** moderation” in reference to ale. The love of malt liquor is the beset- 
ting sin of most of our craftsmen, and in taking “a little,” as they erro- 
neously think, ‘‘ to do them good,” many have been “‘ overcome.” But I 
am confident that perseverance in diffusing correct information, diligence 
and affection in visiting the delinquents, and, especially, the establishment 
of Temperance Houses, by which many social tenptations would be re- 
moved, will bring back the wavering, and establish the members generally 
in their faithfulness to their pledge. Taking the gloomiest view, I can 
say with confidence, that good beyond the expectation of any of our 
friends has been accomplished in Preston. I would make one remark, 
principally for the guidance of new societies, in reference to the plan of 
admitting members. The plan we have gone upon, in imitation of other 
societies, is, in my opinion, decidedly bad. Nothing has ever been re- 
quired but for a man either to write his name, or to say, ‘‘Set my name 
down ;” and perhaps fifty or sixty persons’ names have been taken on one 


night, of whom nothing was known, and with whom there seemed to be 


no connecting bond; and so open is the plan of admission, that persons 
might come and sign the pledge in a frolic, and afterwards laugh at it. 
The object of most societies has been the mischievous one of swelling 
their numbers, instead of securing character; by which they have thus 
been led astray. I think it is much better to have six hundred consistent, 
sincere, active members, than twelve hundred loose, undetermined, formal 
characters. If the pledges remain as they are at present, 1 would recom- 
mend, as an improvement, that no person be admitted as a member unless 
recommended by another in the society, that a suitable admonition be given 
them when they join, and that, besides entering their names in a book, 
they receive a card, containing their name, number, and any other matter 
which might seem to connect them with the society. This, followed up 
either by class meetings or regular district visitations, would produce a 
class of members which would do credit to the name of temperance. 


OBSERVATIONS ON TEMPERANCE. 

“‘Come, take a little refreshment,” is the common invitation: ah! 
how words are perverted! diluted poison called refreshmeat !—Cannot 
our kind mothers reform their ‘‘ merry meals,” and give the guests a 
cup of good tea, without mixing it with that pernicious stuff called rum ? 
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The most appropriate motto for a public house is, ‘“‘ Beggars made here.” 
If a young woman want to wed herself to misery and disgrace, let her 
give her hand to the man who frequents the tavern. Why complain of 
the great number of dram shops and public houses? it is the demand that 
creates the supply; if there were no buyers there would soon be no sellers. 
Oh! how simple the poor farmers look at their bargains in the morning, 
after being at a wet sale the night before! The public house is the place 
which has blacked the books, emptied the drawers, and disgraced the 
shelves of many a tradesman. Strange! that every bargain and every 
payment must be sealed with the Devil’s signet! At an election in a 
small village in England, there were consumed 7,200 gallons of ale and 
porter, 740 gallons of spirits, and 1,470 bottles of wine! This is 


” > 


“purity of election ! *«T like a good glass,’ 
which is meant a glass which will do speedy execution in taking awey the 
senses and destroying the constitution. None but the most ignorant 
of mankind will attempt to cure a cold by taking spirits. | The work of 
doctors and lawyers will certainly be reduced when men become temperate, 
but they will make fewer bad debts. | What an immense increase in the 
home trade we should have, if the money now spent in ale, wine, and 
spirits, were spent in the different articles of clothing and furniture, pro- 
duced by our own labourers, and in rational enjoyments. Drinking con- 
stitutes the principal expence and disgrace at funerals; how much better 
to consider so solemn an occasion as a season for fasting and humiliation. 
Providing plenty and making the visitors fresh is termed burying the dead 


is a common remark; by 


“decently:” if any refreshment be necessary, why not substitute tea and 
coffee for aleandrum? _The present Lord Chancellor, in the debate upon 
the beer bill, said, ‘‘ if he had the power, as strongly as he had the dispo- 
sition, he would decidedly put down the consumption of ardent spirits.” 
Robert Hall once said, when speaking of stimulants, ‘‘a dram is distilled 
death and liquid damnation.” What a mortality there must have been 


among newly born children, in consequence of bad bowels, before the dis- 


covery of gin, and before the nurses learned the art of smelling at the bot- 


tle! Let some preachers try if they cannot do without a glass of wine after 
the sermon, and never let the table of private admonition be degraded 
with jugs and decanters. Those who flavour their tea with rum and 
brandy are taking a private road to destruction. If it be desirable to give 
presents at Christmas, let them be such as may be remembered the Christ- 
mas after with satisfaction, and not those, which, by inflaming the feel- 
ings, lead to vice and disorder. The best. way for masters to encourage 
VOL, I. 2M 
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their workmen to be sober is to set a good example. They are not the 
hardest workmen who clamour for */owance, and it is doing a real harm 
to accustom them toexpect drink. ‘‘ If weeks were as long as quarters of 
a year,” said a drunkard, “I could manage; it is the week’s end that 
ruins me.” Your bill for spirits is large this year; but add to it a hun- 
dred per cent. for loss of time, bad bargains, accidents, and the conduct of 
your children occasioned by your example, and then calculate the amount. 
Spirits were formerly confined to the apothecaries’ shelves, and sold by 
weight: a ‘‘dram” was considered a dose: were our forefathers alive, 
and viewing our ‘‘ dram shops” as dispensaries, what a strange idea they 
would have of the health of the people of this generation! Masters and 
agents! can you clear yourselves of the charge of promoting the po- 
verty of your workpeople, while, instead of paying their wages at your 


own counting house, you pay them by appointment at the ale house, by 


which you know they are often tempted to spend a great part of their 


earnings? What a mockery, to drink to the health of a person, in the 
very act of destroying it; as well might every stroke of the butcher cry— 
life ! It is a poor argument in favour of that which destroys health, 
time, money, and domestic happiness, to say ‘‘ It will do you no harm!” 
The most brutal display of cruelty to animals is the effect of inebriating 
liquor. Burking and murder can generally be traced to intoxication ; 


and nothing but this ‘‘liquid fire” could produce the enormities which are 
constantly occurring. ‘‘Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost,” 
said the Saviour of mankind; but ‘destroy every thing, and squander 
away every blessing of Providence,” is the language of the drunkard. 
What! cannot friends meet without throwing fire down each other's 
throats? is it friendship to assist in killing each other? Let no man 
attempt to argue against entire abstinence from spirits; let even the mode- 
rate drinker try the experiment for a month, and he will have the best 
argument in his own experience. Drunkards, like others, have to finish 
their education: prepared for every thing debasing to human nature, the 
brothel is the place where they are finished! | What a history of misery, 
wretchedness, and crime, might be traced in a brewing of ale or a single 
puncheon of rum! A gentleman who had not a shilling to spare when 
called upon for a charity, was afterwards visited by two or three of his 
companions, who, with himself, drank nine bottles in a couple of hours. 
How inconsistent that days of public rejoicing should be made the means 
of opening the floodgates of intemperance! is it not worse than heathen- 
ish to roll barrels of ale into the streets, for the purpose of inducing riot 
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and intoxication? After a carouse comes the “shot,” and truly it is a 
deadly reckoning. So unsteady are the people generally become, that in 
almost every advertisement of persons wanted for situations, that of being 
“steady” is mentioned as a principal qualification. Rum and gin, like 
the needle to the north, always point to the prison, the asylum, the 
workhouse, and the church yard. _ Every visitor of her ‘‘ who has got it 
well over,” must have a glass; and ‘‘another before she goes.” The day 
of ‘‘thanksgiving for a safe delivery,” and the ‘‘christening” of the child 
must needs be important: the friends of the rich are made merry with 
brandy and wine; those of the poor with sweetened ale and ‘‘ something 
in it.” Weddings, and persons coming of age, especially among the rich, 
are seasons for getting ‘ gloriously drunk.” How wise it is to keep it a 
secret {rom the poor, that a glass of brandy after a sumptuous dinner is e€s- 
sential to digestion! How rational, how intellectual, to see half a dozen 
gentlemen of the professions sitting round a table, obliterating whole af- 
ternoons from the calendar of time, by emptying decanters of wine! But 
the most exalted exhibition is, when grave divines, profound philosophers, 
and all the enlightened orders of society, rise simultaneously from the ta- 
ble to cheer at the sound of “hip, hip, hip!” |Our good wives, from their 
accustomed notions of hospitality, are often teasing us with ‘‘ we cannot do 
without something in the house;” as if the best fare was nothing without 
intoxicating liquor ; ‘‘it is always ready if any body calls,” is their usual plea. 


“A glass or two will do no body harm;” nor will the buzzing of a fly 
round the flame of a candle; but, alas! how seldom do either escape un- 
burnt! If working men knew that the free use of ale is drawing upon 
the resources of their constitutions, and stimulating them to unnatural 
exertion, they would give up the notion that ‘‘a working man cannot do 
without a little to help him with his work.” Step into a jerry shop, 
where there are half a dozen drunken sots, who have been there all night, 
with all their filth, and all the dregs of nature’s release, and even a pig 
sty would suffer by the comparison. As all drunkards were moderate 


drinkers once, what security has any moderate drinker that he will not 


become the same? Spirits are intended for medicine, and there is as 
much reason why a man should habitually take them because they may 
have been useful once, as there is that a man should constantly repeat his 
dose of salts because it was the means of giving relief. Those gentle- 
men who are fond of ‘‘a spree” are soon like a ship without a helm in the 
midst of a tempestuous sea, obliged to hang out the signal of distress. 
The intellectual resources of the country are not less perverted than the 
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pecuniary ones, by the demon of intoxication: while appetite predomi- 
nates, intellect must wane. The rural enjoyments of our forefathers 
have been exchanged for club sociality, which, nurtured under the 
auspices of the landladies, has produced a harvest of dissipation. What a 
state of society, that there should be A Misery Institution for every twenty 
houses! Ifa man do not actually lay an embargo upon his senses he is sure to 
be taken: the sight and smell of intoxicating liquor meet him at every turn. 
What a shame that every expression of sociality should be prefaced with 
‘“Come, what will you have to drink?” In travelling you meet with 
no beverage ready prepared but that which tends to make you more thirsty, 


and to destroy the serenity and equilibrium of your faculties. | How angeli- 


cally pure must those religionists be, who treat the promotion of tempe- 


rance in the abstract as below their notions of Christian exertion! The 
exertions connected with Temperance Societies is the best hope we have, 
at present, of reforming our drunken nation: let every philanthropist join 
them. In the arrangements of social society nothing is more wanted 
than Public Temperance Houses; these will act more powerfully for the 


cause of sobriety than Acts of Parliament, and are likely to lead to mate- 


rial changes in the habits of the people. 


VARIETIES. 
The Bishop of Chester, in his late charge at Preston, gave a vivid representation of 
the state of public morals, blamed the clergy for remissness in duty, and exhorted them to 


adopt the plan of going to the people, and of visiting and teaching like the primitive teachers. 


The Roman soldiers, who used to march with a great weight of armour about them, 
(60lbs. as it is said) and who underwent immense hardships, and accomplished as much as 
any troops of modern times, drank only vinegar and water. Upon this simple beverage 
they conquered the world. 

What volumes in the mere fact, that, in Manchester, there are a thousand gin siiops, 
and (owing to the stamp duty) nota single daily paper. It was too bad that we should 
make knowledge as dear as possible, and gin as cheap; that we should choke the sources 
of intelligence, and throw open the means of intoxication !—Bulwer on the Repeal of Stamp 


Duties. 
In America, a newspaper sells on the average for 13d. What is the result? Why, 
that there is not a town in America, with 10,000 inhabitants, that has not its daily paper. 


Compare Boston with Liverpool: Liverpool has 165,175 inhabitants; Boston had, in 1829, 


70,000. 


Liverpoo! puts forth eight weekly publications; and Boston, with less than half 
the population, and with the fourth part of the trade of Liverpool, puts forth eighty weekly 


publications.—Jbid. 
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Will the Reform Bill do any good for farmers?” said one of this class to a friend. 
“Tf can’t say,” was the reply; “those that have leases are likely to suffer by it; if the 
corn laws be revised, and provisions come down, such must feel it; but land ought to come 
down ; at any rate, if this should be the case, it is to be hoped you will have less poor tax 
to pay.” “ Taxes! why, there is no end of them: they play the deuce with us: yon 
place of mine costs me £30 a year to clear it, and the rent is only about £80: but tithes 
are to be done away, I suppose.” ‘ No doubt, all these things will be looked into.” 


“ A person inquired of me,” said President Jefferson, “if he might consider as authen- 
tic the change in my religion so much spoken of in some circles. Now, this supposes that 
they knew what had been my religion before, taking for it the word of their priests, whom 
I certainly never made the confidants of my creed. My answer was, say nothing of my 
religion ; it is known to my God and to myself alone. Its evidence is before the world, 
and is to be sought for in my life; if that has been honest and dutiful to society, the reli- 


gion that regulated it cannot be a bad one.” 


The following is the strange reasoning of Lord Plunkett in favour of a church esta- 
blishment :—*‘I think a religious establishment essential to our well-being, and without a 
DIGNIFED establishment in times like these, religion itself would be peGRADED. I am, 
therefore, persuaded, not only that the establishment is necessary, but the RANK, AFFLU- 
ENCE, and piGNity of the hierarchy are important to our best interests. I think, further, 
that its power and influence are and ought to be so great, that unless the hierarchy be con- 
nected with the state, it may be too powerful for the state ; and hence the necessity of main- 


taining that connection for the benefit of the state.” 


The following gives us an idea of the original character of tithes :— “ Because, 
through the providence of Divine mercy, we know it to be so ordered, and by the 
church's publishing it far and near every body hath heard, that by the distribution of 
alms persons may be absolved from the bonds of sin, and acquire the rewards of heavenly 
joys, I, Sreruen, by the grace of God, King of England, being willing to have part with 
them, who by an happy kind of trading, exchange heavenly things for earthly ; and smitten 
with the love of God, and for the salvation of my own soul, and the souls of my father and 
mother, and of all ny forefathers and ancestors, do give unto God, and to the Church of 


St. Peter, tithes and other donations.” —Selden, ch. 11, s. 1. 


Tue Reverend H. Price's Orinton or THe Operative CLaAsses.— “Some 
transgress the laws with a mad sort of desperation, urged on by their wants and fears. 
Others, like myself, transgress the laws without knowing it, and must submit patiently, 
cheered and supported by the conviction that our sufferings shall not be in vain. You, 
gentlemen, sent me to prison, and improved me wonderfully. Before, 1 thought very 
little about the state of the operative ; but since, I have scarcely ceased to think about it 
day and night. Before, I thought chiefly of his soul with all its dangers and necessities ; 
but since, with equal concern for his soul, I have thought far more than usual of his body, 
with all its dangers and necessities. Before, 1 denied myself in what way I could to relieve 
his wants; but since, I have equally denied myself to put him (which he likes far better) 
into an honourable way of relieving his wants himself. Before, 1 thought he coveted alms 
and was never satisfied; but since, I have discovered that he secretly despised though he 
needed alms, and was dissatisfied with them justly. Before, 1 thought him ungrateful ; but 
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since, I have found that he only loathed a forced burden of gratitude; (the necessity, for 
instance, of going to a workhouse for a quart of soup, which he ought to have had the power 
of preparing still better at home without the aid of charity.) Before, I considered him a ne- 
cessarily dependant being ; but since, I have discovered him of all other beings essentially 
the least dependant. He could do without a king; but a king could not do without him. 
He could do without lords; but lords could not do without him. He could do without the 
rich and the great; but the rich and the great were made what they are by him, and could 
no more do without him, than they could live without air and food. Before, I deemed him 
as composing a very subordinate part of society ; but since, 1 have discovered to my aston- 
ishment, that he is the grand foundation, and more than three-fourths of the social edifice 
besides !—that your masters, and your gentry, and your lords, and your dukes, are 
little more than the paring of his nails, though you cut those nails so dreadfully to the 
quick. Before, I pitied the operative; but since, I have regarded him with deep concern, 
unfeigned respect, and grateful love. He feeds and clothes me. In the house, in the gar- 
den, and in the field, he is my prime support. He makes my bed, sweeps my apartment, 
weaves and lays down my carpet, procures and cooks my food, waits on me when sick, is 
the joy of my health, sows my seed, reaps my field, and gathers in my harvest, enables me 
under God to live to preach the gospel, and is amongst the first of my fellow creatures to 
hear and receive that gospel in sincerity and truth. All this and still more he does, and after 
all would retire contented upon a modicum, which one who receives so much from him might 
well be ashamed in return to offer him.”— From his Letter to the Kidderminster Carpet 


Manufacturers. 


DOCTRINE. 


The distinction which is now so tenaciously kept up called “ doctrinal and practical,” 
is unfounded in Scripture, being evidently not supported by the original. Doctrine means 
zeaching, and, from a reference to the passages in which it occurs, I believe it will appear 
that it never applies to articles of belief, in contradistinction from practice. The sound doc- 


trine of the apostles had reference to the duties of life, as well as those objects which were 


purely matters of belief. The doctrine of Christ, at which the people were astonished, re- 


ferred to his practical discourse on the mount. The following criticism is from the pen of 
a judicious friend.—Ebirt. 

“« The term doctrine is nothing more than the Latin noun doctrina with an English ter- 
mination. Doctrina is formed from the Latin verb doceo, which means J teach. This 
word, again, is derivable from the Greek verb dao, J know or teach; and dao from the 
Hebrew do or ydo, to know. In the Old Testament, the term doctrine is employed as an 
equivalent to three different Hebrew words. Thus, Ist. Deut. xxxii. 2. “ My doctrine shall 
drop as rain.” The word here rendered “ my doctrine” is liquhhi, a substantive, formed 
from the verb lagahh, to take or receive, and perhaps may strictly import what is received or 
taken for the truth; or here, more properly, persuasion, because by persuasion the minds 
of men are taken captive. In Proverbs, i. 5, xvi. 21, 23. the word liqahh is rendered 
learning, because learning is knowledge which is received. 2nd. Isaiah, xxxiii. 9. “ Whom 
shall he make to understand doctrine?” The word is shemuah, a substantive, from the 
verb shamang, to hear, and signifies any thing heard, particularly a message or rumour. 
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Literally this sentence is, “ And he shall distinguish between a report,” that is, discriminate 
between a false and a true message. 3rd. Jer. x. 8. “ The stock is a doctrine of vanities.” 
The noun musar is derived from the verb yasar, to instruct, admonish, or correct, and lite- 
rally means an admonition or correction. The word rendered stock means tree: the whole 


ought to be, “‘ The tree is a correction of vanities.” The tree was employed for a gibbet. 
See Deut. xxi. 22. Josh. x. 26. Spiritually it may have a reference to the cross of Christ, 
as we can no where else be so forcibly impressed with the heinousness of sin, and receive 
so powerful a correction. In the New Testament the Greek word signifying to know is 
didachee from didasko, to teach. Such is the derivation of the word doctrine, and such the 
words in the original for which it is regarded as an equivalent. The lead’ng idea is, to 
teach by persuasion, by message, by admonition or correction. \t is now understood to mean 
the principles of faith in reference to religion, and, in other matters, truths which are taught, 


or principles which are recognised as first causes.” 


CHARITABLE LOAN FUNDS. 


The following article refers to a subject, which, I think, is well worthy the attention 
of those who are wishful to ameliorate the present condition of the people; and as its in- 


sertion is specially requested by Lady Noel Byron, who, I am told, is highly distinguished 


for her benevolence and philanthropy, f gladly give it a place in the Reformer. The arti- 


cle has not appeared before excepting in the Brighton Gazette.—Epit. 


It is singular that the mode of aiding the poor and industrious by means of Charitable 
Loan Funds has not been more generally adopted, considering the facility with which they 
are carried on, both as to the expenditure of time and money, and their wide-spreading 
influence both in the promotion of physical comfort and moral improvement among that 
numerous class for whose benefit they are intended. 

The cases in which the advance of a small sum of money will often confer an extreme 
benefit, may be classed under two general heads. 

Firstly, those cases where a small sum, by way of capital, will enable an indigent, 
though industrious man to gain a livelihood for himself, with advantages of which he was 
not possessed before. 

Secondly, those cases where the want of a small sum at the present moment to pro- 
vide for some sudden and unforeseen demand or emergency, produces much subsequent 
misery, and plunges individuals—nay, even whole families—into a state of distress from 
which they can never again extricate themselves. 

Those who are at all conversant with the wants and condition of the poor will imme- 
diately acknowledge that the accumulation of a sum, very trifling in the eye of the rich, is 
to the labouring classes a most difficult task. Numerous instances occur where the artisan 
is disabled from pursuing some profitable branch of trade from the want of money to buy 
tools and the raw materials of work. A parent is often prevented from apprenticing a 
child to an advantageous trade, from the want of assistance towards the requisite premium 
and outfit. In the repairs of their dwelling houses, and similar instances, the poor often 
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require to hire the labour of others at 9 time when a smal! portion of such labour would 
save much ultimate expence, if they had but the means of commanding it. In vain they 
hear the proverb of “a stitch in time saves nine,” if they have not the means of its practi- 
cal application. Where any portion of land is held, the labourer frequently experiences 
much difficulty in obtaining seed for his ground, in purchasing a cow, pigs, or other pro- 
fitable stock, and in effecting any improvement, or commencing operations on his small 
allotment. It will be quite superfluous to enumerate additional instances where the ad- 
vance by means of a small loan would prove highly beneficial, as they may be supplied by 
the experience of every individual who has taken any interest in the welfare of the poor. 
Those cases, however, only must be taken in review, where there is a tolerable certainty 
that the means of weekly repayment by instalments exist, since it is the object of the cha- 
rity here recommended to prevent distress and raise the depressed; nor must it ever be 
considered as a resort in the last extremity of want. 

Under the second head of cases, where a Loan Fund would be desirable, may be ar- 
ranged those of individuals suffering under temporary misfortunes, or subject to sudden 
pecuniary demands, to a larger amount than they can immediately obtain. For instance, 
one member of a labouring family becomes incapacitated from work by sickness or acci- 
dent. To supply comforts and necessary relief much immediate expenditure is requisite, 
the funds for which cannot be obtained, though comparative certainty exists that if a small 
sum could be borrowed for proper purposes, the other members of the family and the sick 
man on his recovery would repay such sum by weekly instalments, Such instances must 
daily occur among those who have not the good fortune to be members of Benefit Societies. 
The same observations will apply to cases where death occurs, and there is a necessity for 
an immediate sum of money, which would be gratefully repaid by the surviving members 
of an industrious family. The Loan Fund might also be advantageously brought to bear 
in behalf of fishermen and boatmen of good character, who have suffered from sudden los- 
ses and various accidents which accompany their uncertain profession. Artisans also and 
small tradesmen might be assisted under any sudden visitations of Providence, from the 
roguery of men, or from the failure of such a demand for labour, or such a market for 
provisions, as might reasonably have been expected. The peasant and occupant of small 
portions of land is often compelled, through the death of cattle, to go round with a begging 
petition, or is completely ruined if he will not stoop to the former resource, as frequently 
occurs. Through the means of a loan, judiciously applied, he might with ease be rescued 
from the effect of such misfortunes. 

Having alluded to a few examples where it appears that benefit would be derived 
from the proposed system, it may be well to mention that some of the most judicious and 
practically benevolent men have advocated its adoption. Among these were Franklin and 
Dean Swift, both of whom bequeathed funds and arranged measures for the maintenance 
of Charitable Loan Funds. Adam Smith has the following remark: “ Money, says the 
proverb, makes money. When you have got a little it is often easy to get more. The 
great difficulty is to get that little.” Colquhoun, in his work on the Police, has the follow- 
ing passage applicable to the point in question: “In considering the innocent causes of 


indigence, it will be seen that the irremediable cases requiring constant and permanent 


support are few in number compared with those of useful labourers broken down for the mo- 
ment, but who, by the judicious application of well-timed props, might be restored to so- 
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ciety, and their industry rendered again productive.” Bacon wisely said, “ capital, like 
manure, does no good till it be spread ;” and the Edinburgh Review, in speaking of capital 
and industry, well observes that “ wherever these two elements of production are brought 
in contact, the result must be a vast increase of private co t, as well as rapid accession 
of public wealth.” In the Sermon on the Mount are the {v'lowing words: “ From him 
that would borrow of thee turn thou not away; and surely an attempt at the judicious 
fulfilment of the precept should not be disregarded, notwithstanding the confessed difficulty 
of lending to the poor, under ordinary circumstances, with prudence and utility. 

Loan Funds of the kind recommended are as yet rare in England, but much good has 
resulted from any institutions of the kind which exist. Interesting reports and papers 
have been issued relative to the proceedings of the Sloane-street Benevolent Loan Society, 
in London; but loans are there made of a larger amount in single cases than would per- 


haps suit any other place but the metropolis. In Ireland, the system has been more pre- 


valent from the exigences of the country, and the necessity of making the most of any 


funds disposable for charitable purposes. The Parliamentary Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the distress of Ireland, in 1830, strongly recommended the adoption of these in- 
stitutions for making small advances to necessitous but trustworthy persons; and I have a 
peculiar satisfaction in referring to that country, not because the system is less applicable 
to England, but because if punctual repayment is made and much advantage derived in a 
country but too celebrated for the improvidence and destitution of its inhabitants, @ fortiori 
beneficial result may justly be expected among people less improvident and less destitute. 

In Derry, a fund was established by the proceeds of three charity sermons preached 
by the Lord Bishop of Derry, by a Presbyterian minister, and a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man. A principal sum of 500/. has, in twenty-one years, been lent out in 12,600 small 
loans, giving relief to families containing 63,000 persons, and affording pecuniary assistance 
equal to 27,300/. On this sum the loss by default of payment has not exceeded Zl. 1s. 6d. 
The Meath Loan Fund is the largest in Dublin; only 8/. has been lost by bad debts, in ten 
years: its beneficial effects are felt in every part of Dublin. At Castle-Townshend, in the 
county of Cork, a fund was carried on for two years by a friend of the writer, during which 
time the utmost assistance was rendered to all descriptions of the poorer classes, and at the 
close of the period mentioned, when the fund was called in, to be handed over to a new se- 
cretary, not one shilling was lost. On this occasion its utility and complete success were 
so striking, that its means were increased by subscriptions to more than treble their origi- 
nal amount. 

One instance more. The writer was himself engaged in the management of a chari- 
table loan fund during a considerable period of last year, at the commencement of which it 
was setup. The result of the year’s experiment was as follows:—The original sum sub- 
scribed amounted to 100/.; 695/. was circulated during the year; 425 persons obtained 
loans ; 240 persons became securities: 1/. 5s. was lost, though made up within a few shil- 
lings by fines of 6d., considered necessary according to one of the rules. These facts are 
worthy of consideration. 

In Scotland, a vast degree of benefit has resulted from banks and cash credits nearly 
on the system here recommended ; but they are chiefly for the middle class, as one of the 
Parliamentary witnesses observes that a sum less than 50/. is seldom lent. The present 
object is to apply similar measures for the benefit of the poorest and most numerous clase 
of society. They may thus be saved, in numerous instances, from falling into destitution, 
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and the industrious may derive various means of advancing their condition. A most de- 
sirable link or bond may thus be formed between all classes, from the wealthier subscribers 
to the fund, and perhaps the managers of the charity (who prove an anxiety for the general 
welfare of their neighbourhood) to the middle classes, who generally give security, and thus 
shew their good opinion of those whom they serve; and from them again to the poorer 
objects of pecuniary assistance, who are most grateful for a benefit conferred on numbers 
by a very small expenditure of time and money. Above all, it is the invariable and imme- 
diate tendency of such an institution to produce industry, sobriety, and other moral virtues 
among those who are within the sphere of its influence, and who look forward to any fu- 
ture period “to obtain assistance, as it is very evident that one addicted to drunkenness, idle- 
ness, or dishonesty, would find it impossible to obtain a person willing to act as his security. 

It may be well to mention a few peculiar facilities which attend this mode of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the poor. 

Pecuniary contributions are required but once, as after the first establishment the cha- 
rity requires no additional funds for its maintenance. 

There is very trifling cost in setting up,—perhaps an expenditure of thirty shillings or 
two pounds in printing books of accounts, and loan or recommendation tickets. 

The money remains unconsumed, should it please the subscribers to apply it at any fu- 
ture time to another purpose. 

Extensive assistance and co-operation, however desirable, is not absolutely requisite, 
either in reference to money or time; as though there would be in all probability an ample 
and useful demand for a fund, however large, yet a fund, however small, will be of propor- 
tionate utility; and the time requisite for managing the business will perhaps be that of two 
or three persons for two or three hours one day in the week. 

Lastly, a sum of money, comparatively small, will thus confer wide-spreading and per- 
manent advantages. Supposing the loans to be repaid by instalments of one shilling in the 
pound, (perhaps the most desirable rate) about five times the original subscription can be 
annually circulated, and thus in twenty years an original fund of 1002. would supply capi- 
tal to the amount of 10,000/., or a fund of 1000/. would supply capital to the amount of 
100,000/. among a multitude of persons, who would derive benefit and happiness from this 
easy and judicious mode of assistance. 

Should the proposed measure meet with energetic and practical advocates, perhaps the 
following details of management might facilitate its execution, though various adaptations, 
according to circumstances, will naturally occur to the mind of those acquainted with par- 
ticular localities. 

A short prospectus on the formation of a Charitable Loan Fund might be drawn up by 
some residents acquainted with the condition of the poor, and sent round to those who 
would be likely to aid in its establishment. It might contain the outlines of the plan, stat- 
ing, perhaps, that it was desirable to aid the poor and industrious, by a judicious and orga- 
nized system of loans, to be made to those who could obtain proper rocommendations and 
securities for the repayment of sums lent, in case the borrowers should become defaulters. 
It might also refer to the sum to be granted to any one individual, (perhaps from ten shil- 
lings to five pounds) to the amount of weekly repayment (perhaps one shilling in the 


pound )—to the class of persons who would be the proper objects of relief, and to the class 


of persons who might be accepted as proper securities—and a time and place might be ap- 
pointed for a meeting of those who might be interested in promoting the plan. 
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Should the requisite funds be obtained, a few individuals might be appointed to con- 
duct the charity. It should hardly be commenced unless three such could be obtained at 
the very least. It would be their business to meet once every week te hear applications, 
to give out money, and to receive the instalments repaid. 

The applicant for a loan should bring with him a respectable and solvent person who 
would recommend him as a proper object, and would be willing to act as his security. A 
book should be kept, in which the name, residence, and occupation, both of the borrower 
and his security, might be entered, as also the sum demanded, and the object of its expen- 
diture. The rules of the fund should be carefully explained, if not previously understood 
by the borrower; enquiries should be made as to the means of weekly repayment, and the 
absolute necessity of strict punctuality should be represented in the strongest terms. Those 
who offer themselves as a security should also be questioned as to their condition in life, 
cautioned against hastiness or over-confidence in the borrower, and impressed with the cer- 
tainty of being called upon for repayment in case of his omission. 

Such applicants might be desired to call the next week, and the money would then be 
given to them, if found to be persons in fit circumstances for the assistance of the charity, 
if the object of expenditure should be considered of a proper nature, and if the securities 
should appear solvent and trustworthy. 

The delivery of money, and the receipt of instalments, is perfectly simple, and re- 
quires no comment. 

A mode of keeping the accounts, which has been found very easy and satisfactory, 
may be seen at the office of the Provideng and District Society, in High-street, Brighton, 
as also the printed forms of tickets necessary in conducting the fund—e. g. borrower's ticket, 
security ticket, recommendation ticket, notice ticket, &c., with other papers and documents 
relative to the subject. 

Some difficulties and objections will naturally occur, and though there is little space 
here for their consideration, yet a few words may not be misapplied on this point. 

Some will say that repayment will not be made, judging, perhaps, in a great measure, 
from having made loans in their private capacity without being repaid. Experience, how- 
ever, proves that the case is quite altered in a fund attended by publicity, strict rules, and 
all necessary precautions. Notwithstanding their frequent losses, many benevolent persons 
continue to lend, from seeing the necessity of so doing. System is wanted. Then losses 
would not occur, or be exceedingly rare. 

Some will say that a fund of this kind will encourage improvidence and a habit of 
borrowing. Various testimonies on the subject will prove that its effect has been to en- 
courage industry in the way heretofore alluded to; and as to the habit of borrowing, 
though bad, speaking in a general way and without qualification, yet, in specific cases, it 
is as beneficial as necessary. All depends on the mode in which the money is to be ap- 
plied; and this point must be diligently ascertained. 

Those who are influenced by the wire-drawn speculations of the illustrious school, 


denominated that of the Political Economists, would probably indulge in many theoretical 


-objections, to which the best answer would be a reference to experience and practice. 


I shall conclude with one observation, which may as well be plainly made,—that such 
an institution must undoubtedly fail, if conducted without the utmost regularity and strict- 


ness. The cost, such as it is, must be counted beforehand. 
F. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN SCHOOLS. 


[The former part of this paper I have omitted, because the irregularities complained 
of are of every day notoriety, and because several of the suggestions want clearness and 
importance to be viewed by others as improvements.—Ep:T. } 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 


Sir,—I am aware that a great number will be found that are opposed to teaching to 
write in a Sabbath school, on account of its secular nature. It is of a secular nature, I al- 
low; but is it not of a religious nature also? By it, ideas, impressions, and reformation in 
the character and minds of men, have been, are, and will be made for generations to come. 
Writing is only secular when used for secular avocations ; reliziovs, when in operation for 
religious pursuits; and diabolical, when made the instrument of corrupting the morals of 
the people, or disseminating atheistical opinions. Would not teaching to write prevent 
many scholars from leaving school so early as they generally do? Can it not be made the 
means of conveying moral and religious instruction, as well as reading? Where is the man 
that condemns writing in Sunday schools, that does not, for some purpose, either secular or 
religious, take up his pen and make use of iton the Sabbath day? Surely, if it be a sin to 
teach youth the art of communicating their ideas by writing, it must be a sin for the 
superintendents, committees, visitors, and teachers of Sabbath schools to call over the names, 
mark a single dot for present, or an “a” for absent, receive the subscriptions of the scholars 
for books, or for a superintendent to write down (with either black lead or ink) the names 
of the absent scholars, to give to their teachers for visitation, or make reports of the pros- 
perity of the school: yet these things are regularly done, and, according to their ideas, 
without sin. 

That education which ameliorates, or is expected to ameliorate, the condition of man, 
by removing the present arbitrary distinctions, and placing him where he was originally 
placed by his Maker, on the broad platform of freedom and equality, must be an education 
which will store the mind with useful knowledge, which will make the scholar acquainted 
with all those parts of the field of science and literature which will be useful to him in the 
character in which he may be called to act in the great drama of life,—which will unfold to 
him the book of nature, and lead him on to nature’s God,—which will instruct him in the 
history of by-gone times, that will teach him to weigh in the scale of reason the causes 
which may appear to have led to the downfal of the once mighty and flourishing empires, 
whose monarchs swayed the sceptre over the human race, and derive therefrom lessons 
of wisdom to warn his countrymen, and save them, perhaps, from a similar fate,—that 
will enable him to study, and maturely weigh, the characters of those great men of anti- 
quity, whose virtues or vices have caused them to be handed down to posterity as the bene- 
factors or oppressors of the human race, which shall impart to him lessons of virtue and piety, 
and which shall strengthen him in the resolution to follow the bright examples of the one, 
and shun the fate of the other 

Such is a faint idea of the education necessary for the youth of England, who hold in 
their hands, or will hold, not only their own destinies, but perhaps those of half the human 


family. And I feel confident that children reared under such instruction would become 


useful members of society, diffusing the benefits they had received in their youth to suc- 
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ceeding generations, until he that “crieth that time shall be no more, standeth upon the 





sea and the land, — when the righteous shall receive their everlasting reward.” 






Yours, respectfully, 





































_ June 22, 1832. R. 
and 
INTEMPERANCE AT CHRISTENINGS, &c. ) 
aoe i 
ig to 
Ial- TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. | 
m in Sir,—I would beg, with every motive of sincerity and honesty, through the medium 7 
ome. of your intelligent and extensively read periodical, to make a few observations on this now # 
1 for interesting and all absorbing subject, viz. ‘intemperance ;” and 1 feel it necessary to do so " 
Is of for obvious reasons. For my own part, I view the topic to be one of paramount and vital 
vent importance to all ranks of the community ; it presses itself upon the calm and serious con- ’ 
» the sideration of the wealthy lordling, as well as the poor and humble peasant; and the noble 2 
man and praiseworthy example being set by the former, would, I feel persuaded, be approved ’ 
ir or and followed by the latter. It is not my intention at present, however, to digress, but 
n to briefly to call the reader's attention to the practice or custom now unfortunately becoming 
the too : revalent amongst a certain class—a class a grade above the lower order of society, ; 
mes, and which I shall here, in lieu of a fitter designation, term the intemperate gossippers. =" 
lars The custom to which I allude is the predominating vice of intemperance, indulged 
mes in upon serious and solemn occasions—at the awful, and should be repentant time , 
ros~- of death. Witness the drunkard, reeling through the streets, accompanying the remains , f 
eas, of a departed father or mother! and also upon other equally important occasions, which i 
ought, amongst all rational and professing Christians, necessarily to call for a due and res- 
nan, pectful observance. Much, indeed, has been written and said (and still more is requisite) i 
ally respecting a proper observance of the various duties which occasionally devolve upon us; and q 
tion may we hope, that it has not all been entirely without its good effects? My 
ited Permit me to draw the reader’s attention to an example of folly and depravity which if 
the took place some time ago in this town, at the christening of two children (not twins) belong- } 
d to ing to the same parents, which ceremony was performed on the Sunday, at the usual time and 
the place. . The writer of this epistle was visited by one of the party early in the afternoon of 
1ses the intended day, who desired that he might be accompanied to the residence of his friends, ne 
res, which was accordingly complied with. On our arrival we were ushered into that part of Ni 
ons the house designed for the reception of visitors, where we remained for a short time, till We 
hat our attention was arrested by a genteel rap outside the door, and which being attended to ‘ 
nti-~ by the master of the house, immediately two females presented themselves, who, at the 
ne- first glance, appeared to be ladies of some distinction, being attired in silk cloaks, with lute- 
ty, string gowns, veils, muffs, Leghorn, &c. One of these female announced to the expectant , 
ne, parents the mournful tidings that an intended godmother could not attend, as her mistress Ni 
would not allow her permission to be absent the whole of the afternoon, and this, she said, i} 
in had been such a chop-faller to her hopes that she had retired to bed, where, the messenger ae 
ian believed, she had cried up both her eyes! Alas! poor child of thirty-five, where is the | 
me heart that will not be touched with sympathy at hearing of such harsh treatment! This 


intelligence threw a momentary gloom upon every countenance, but which was quickly 
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removed by the messenger (a church-goer, by the way) voluntarily offering her own service. 
The question was now asked by one of the individuals, if it were not necessary that some of 
them should attend church preparatory to the christening, the bell having ceased to toll nearly 
a quarter of an hour? The interrogation was quickly replied to, by the mistress of the house 
saying that such a step was quite unnecessary; it would be quite sufficient if the parties 
were in readiness at the conclusion of the service. Thus, the going to church for any other 
purpose than the one in contemplation, being waved, the good dame of the house next an- 
nounced, that the group (which had now increased) should be provided with something to 
drink, and therewith make themselves COMFORTABLE, Which expression of kindness was ac- 
knowledged with thanks; but a short walk was proposed first, in order that the bottle 
might be in greater readiness on the company’s return. At this stage of my narrative | 
must crave the indulgence of the candid reader, (should he deem me abrupt,) being unable 
to state correctly, from personal observation, whether the bottle was called into requisition 
before or after the walk, or whether the latter was not dispensed with altogether. Being 
myself a temperate and consistent person, and feeling dissatisfied with the society in which 
I then unfortunately found myself placed, I took the earliest opportunity to decamp, in 
order to make room for dispositions and appetites more congenial to the approaching farce, 
and its accompaniments. Notwithstanding my absence, I may just remark, that the 
mockery of christening was got through, and that a feast, suited to the occasion and 
custom, and likewise to the respectability of the guests, was provided, in order that 
they might spend the evening in the greatest harmony. By an eye-witness, who inad- 
vertently stepped into the house for a few moments, I am told that such a picture of dissipa- 
tion never before met his view: the liquor was handed round with alacrity ; the male por- 
tion were handing out their money, while the females (shame to tell) subscribed sixpence 
each, for the purpose of obtaining more liquor to fill up their skins; and, what with the 
clatter and jargon of tongues, the exulting laughter, the volumes of smoke arising from 
cigars and tobacco pipes, and stench from liquor, together with a confined apartment, the 
spectacle was truly disgusting: yet all appeared in their happy element. The fair ones (no 
doubt through inebriation) seemed to have become bereft of all regard for common decency ; 
some appearing seated without either their caps or bonnets, whilst others, with rubicund 
noses and wild visages, presented their naked bosoms to open view!* When an adjourn- 
ment took place, which was at a late hour of the night, a portion of these respectables 
accompanied each other to their several homes, as well as circumstances would allow, 
and when arrived at the residence of one of the ladies, a kind of quarrel arose, where 
chairs and tables were tossed about, and the sober disposed and peaceable neighbours 
were roused from their slumbers by these midnight revellers; and it was indeed long before 
harmony was restored. But I must now conclude ; and, candid and modest reader, be not 
astonished whilst I unfold to you the disgusting idea, and tell you that many of the above 
characters attend upon our Sunday schools, for the professed purpose of instructing and 
“ teaching the young idea how to shoot!” Oh! for language calculated to strike convic- 
tion to the hearts of such mock teachers of morality and virtuous habits ! 


I have here given a correct detail of the demoralizing proceedings, which, not unusu- 





@ When my friend related these facts, he added, that there was one thing he much lamented, 
which was that our humourous friend, Cruickshanks, was not permitted to behold such an original—a 


real Bacchanalian group. 
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ally, take place at the above ceremonies. It would, indeed, be a blessing to the community, 
members of families in particular, could our Temperance Societies effect a reformation of 
such practices. The parents, in this case, after the return from the fulfilment of those du- 
ties which devolve upon them, and which of themselves are necessary and wholesome, sit 
down with their friends, Sunday school teachers and others, and render the event sickening 
by the manner in which it is conducted. But the excesses committed on such occasions are not 
all that is reprehensible; it is the misery and deprivation to which the parents and children 
themselves afterwards become exposed: indeed, it is a lamentable fact, that the mother of 
the children, in this instance, told her neighbours they had been at so great an expense at 
the time of the christening, that she knew not how to procure sufficient food for many weeks 
afterwards. 

Your insertion of the above relation, will, I trust, serve as a lesson or check to many 
others leading so blind a course; and I beg to remain, 

Sir, 
Yours, &c. 

Preston, July 24th, 1832, » a 





THE RIGHTS OF INFANTS. 





o 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORAL REFORMER. 
Dear Sir,—In the last number of your much esteemed publication you were pleased 
to insert my letter on infant slavery in England. I purpose to continue the subject by a 
short dissertation on the R1GHuTs of infants. We have heard much of the rights of iudus- 
try, the rights of the poor, of the people, of men, and of women, and it is proper that we 
should also consider the rights of children. 
Whether vice, folly, imprudence, or lawful and honourable matrimony give it being, 
no child can choose whether it shall or shall not come into the world, nor can it choose 
whether it shall be born in a dark or in an enlightened age, in a civilized or in an ignorant 
and barbarous country; whether its parents shall be rich or poor, pining for want or pam- 
pered with luxuries; whether they shall be learned or unlearned, sensible or foolish, virtu- 
ous or vicious, sober or drunken; whether they shall faithfully perform their duty towards 
it, or entirely neglect it; whether the means of its instruction shall be wise and prudent, or 
silly and inefficient; or whether the scenes through which it must pass, and the companions 
with whom it must associate, shall be such as are favourable to mental and moral cultiva- 
tion and improvement, or the very reverse: though these circumstances form the character 
of every human being throughout life. And since the character of every child is altogether 
thus formed for, and not by, itself, it can be neither responsible nor blameable for that 
character, whatever it may be: it presents itself before us lovely, innocent, and helpless, 
craving, nay, demanding, as its BIRTHRIGHT, protection, support, and instruction ; and it is 
the duty of its parents to afford them; and if they should be unable, this duty devolves upon 
society, and every individual member of it; and if it be neglected, the blame and responsi- 
bility rests upon those who have not made use of the means thus put into their hands by a 
beneficent Creator for the education and reform of the whole human race. 
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In bodily, mental, and moral capabilities, when they first come into the world, the chil- 
dren of the prince and the peasant, the rich and the poor, are the same: place them all in 
equally favourable circumstances, and train them all with equal care, they will remain so 
throughout life. In boundless love the Great Supreme has given (with few exceptions) to 
every child of man, hands of curious workmanship, senses of seeing, hearing, feeling, smel- 
ling, and tasting, a mind capable of perception, memory, imagination, reason, sympathy, 
affection, and of receiving the most exalted pleasures from their proper cultivation and ex- 
ercise. It is not reasonable to suppose that an infinitely wise and good Being would have 
bestowed these gifts equally upon ALL, unless he had intended that AL should exercise and 
enjoy them ; therefore, society in general, and every individual member of society, and more 
particularly those possessed of wealth and influence, and most of all the governments ofthis and 
every other country, and each individual composing those governments, are unquestionably 
acting in direct opposition to the manifest will of their Creator, so long as they neglect to 
use every means in their power to obtain the best possible education for the children of the 
whole population. If, then, we make any pretensions to reason or humanity, profess to 
be philanthropists or patriots, or if we believe in the existence of a God, surely the rising 
generation has a RIGHT to claim from us support, protection, and mental and moral cultiva- 
tion. But, further—the great principles of the Christian religion are, ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and soul, and mind, and strength, and thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself: there are none other commandments greater than these ;” 
says the Saviour of men. The man who seeks every means of improving his own mind, 
and gives to his children the best education, whilst he neglects to use every means in his 
power of imparting these blessings in an equal degree to all the children of the poor around 
him, shows no proof of his love to God: he does not obey his Saviour’s command, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” nor has he any right to the name of Christian.— 
* Suffer, then, all the little children to come unto Christ, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” Whoever he may be, and whatever government, or individuals 
belonging to and composing it, there may be, that throw any obstructions in the way of this 
general instruction of the people, “it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea.” ‘ Feed my lambs,” 
was the Saviour’s last command; and his last sentence to the unfeeling will be, “I was 
hungry, and ye gave me no meat; thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; a stranger, and ye 
took me not in; naked, and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison (the factory) and ye 
visited me not: for inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have not done it unto me: and these shall go away into everlasting punishment.” Are 
you a Christian? Then children have an indisputable RIGHT to claim from you food and 
clothing, and nourishment for the mind ; and woe unto you if these be denied ! 

“ Suppose we grant you all this,” you will perhaps say, ‘‘ where are means to be found 
for bringing about so extensive a scheme?” The reply to this question will be the subject 
I am, very respectfully, 

Dear Sir, 
Liverpool, 10th August, 1832. Your very obedient servant, 


A LOVER OF LIBERTY. 


of a future letter. 


J Livesey, Printer, Preaton. 
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